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of the island, while Muroran, lying to the east of Volcano Bay, is
the outlet for the coal mines. Large steel works have been con-
stmcted in the vicinity of the latter town, and it is hoped to utilize
the magnetic iron in the sands of Volcano Bay. Kushiro, which is
connected by rail with the TokacM valley and exports timber, will
probably become the chief port of south-eastern Hokkaido.
HONSHU, SHIKOKU, AND KYUSHU. Northern Honshu is in
some respects very different from the remainder of this region.
Its climate and vegetation are intermediate between those of
Hokkaido and southern Japan, and, while rice is grown throughout
the whole area, the mulberry and tea plant are not extensively
cultivated farther north than central Honshu. In the north,
moreover, the land yields only one crop each year, apart from inter-
culture, while in the centre two crops, and in the south three, may
sometimes be obtained. The density of population is about 300 to
the square mile in the northern region as compared with 600 in the
southern, and the latter also contains the chief mines, factories, and
towns. As, however, there are numerous points of resemblance
between the two regions, they may be taken together.
The agricultural land of Japan consists in part of low-lying plains,
generally covered by recent alluvium, in part of upland districts,
which can be cultivated, and In part of high plains and pastures.
Rice, the staple food of the people, occupies over one-half of the
cropped area, but as irrigation is practically essential, its cultivation
is mainly confined to the low-King plains or to the lower slopes of
the Mils, where terrace agriculture is possible, and very little is
grown in the upland districts. The most productive areas are in
the south, where the temperature is high and the rainfall abundant;
in the north-east of Honshu the drier summers axe more suitable
for the cultivation of such cereals as wheat and barley. About one-
third of the paddy fields can be drained and bear a second crop,
ami these, along with the upland districts, are mainly cultivated
with barley, wheat, beans, potatoes, and millets. On the high
plains and pastures, which are uncultivated, a certain amotmt of
stock is raised* but pastoral farming is not yet, and perhaps never
will be, an important industry in Japan. For centuries the teach-
ings of Buddhism restricted the people to a vegetarian diet* and
even yet little meat is consumed (in 1928, for example, only
animals were slaughtered, and of these over 700,000 were